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Biographical Motices. 


BRIEF MEMOIR 
OF THE 
LATE DR. JAMES GREGORY, 


OF EDINBURGH. 





—- 

It ig seldom our lot to record the death 
of an individual so universally esteemed, or 
whose loss will occasion so irreparable a 
blank both in the academical celebrity of 
this city, and the national distinction of the 
country. He has long been at the head 
both of the medical school and the Medical 
Practice of Edinburgh, and to his great 
talents and distinguished character much, 
not only of the eminence of the University, 
but also of the prosperity of the city, is to 
be ascribed. For above 30 years he has 
annually taught the medical students of the 
University the most important part of their 
professional duties; and an admiration for 
his abilities, and reverence for his character, 
have, in consequence, extended not only as 
far as the English language is spoken, but 
as far as the light of civilization has spread 
in the world. Perhaps there is no scientific 
man now in existence whose name is so 
universally revered, or whose instructions 
have diffused over so wide a sphere the 
means of relieving human distress. 

He was appointed in the year 1776, at 
the early age of 23, to the professorship of 
the Theory of Physic, and he continued to 
teaeh this class, with great distinction, for 
14 years, As a text-book for his lectures, 
he published, in the year 1782, his Conspec- 
tus Medicine Theoretica, which soon be- 
came a work of standard reputation over 
all Europe, not only in consequence of the 
scientific merigs which it possessed, but the 





singular felicity of classical language with 
which it was written. In the year 1790 he 
was appointed, in consequence of the death 
of Dr. Cullen, to the chair of the Practice 
of Physic, the most important medical pro- 
fessorship in the University: and, for 32 
years, he sustained and increased the cele- 
brity which the eminence of his predecessor 
had conferred upon the office. During this 
long period, the fame which his talents had 
acquired had attracted students from all 
parts of the world to this city, all of whom 
returned to their homes with a feeling of 
reverence for his character, more nearly 
resembling that which the disciples of an- 
tiquity felt for their instructors than any 
thing which is generally experienced in the 
present situation of society. 

Of the estimation in which his scientific 
merits were held throughout Europe, it is a 
sufficient proof, that he is one of the few 
of our countrymen who have been honoured 
with a seat in the Institute of France; a 
distinction which is only conferred upon 
avery small and select number of foreigners. 

As a literary man he has long enjoyed a 
very high reputation. His acute and dis- 
criminating mind was early devoted to the 
study of Metaphysics; and in the Literary 
and Philosophical Essays, which he pub- 
lished in the year 1792, is to be found one 
of the most original and forcible refutations 
of the dangerous doctrine of Necessity, 
which has ever appeared. To his reputa- 
tion as an accomplished scholar all the well- 
informed persons in both parts of the island 
can bear testimony; he was one of the few 
men who have rescued this country from 
the imputation of a deficiency in classical 
taste, which is thrown upon it with too much 
justice by our southern neighbours, and he 
demonstrated, that the vigour of Scottish 





talent may be combined with the elegance 
of English accomplishments. 

He was one of the last of that illustrious 
body of literary and scientific men, whose 
labours gave distinction to their country 
during the latter part of the last century; 
and among the names of his intimate friends 
may be ranked those of almost all his con- 
temporaries, who will be remembered in 
future ages as men of science or learning ; 
of Cullen and Black, of Reid, and Smith, 
and Stewart; and we will venture to say, 
that the spot where his remains now lie in- 
terred, beside those of Adam Smith, will 
long be visited by the admirers of Scottish 
genius, as fitted to awaken no common re- 
collections. 

Great, however, as was his reputation as 
a Professor, and as a man of science and 
literature, it was yet inferior to that which 
his character had acquired among his per- 
sonal friends. Descended by the father’s 
side from a long and memorable line of an- 
cestors, among whom the friend and con- 
temporary of Newton is numbered; and 
by the mother’s from one of the most 
ancient noble families of Scotland, his cha- 
racter was early formed on an elevated 
model, and throughout his whole life he 
combined, in a degree seldom equaled, the 
studies and acquirements of a man of sei- 
ence, with the taste and honourable feel- 
ings of a high-born gentleman. While 
his name, in consequence, was respected 
throughout Europe, his society was sought 
after by the first persons of rank and emi- 
nence in the country; and, like his lamented 
friend Mr. Playfair, he maintained, in no 
ordinary degree, the important communi- 
cation between the aristocracy of rank and 
of talent. The brilliancy of his wit, and 
the epigrammatic force of his conversation, 
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will long be remembered by those who had 
the good fortune to enjoy his acquaintance ; 
while, among a numerous circle of relations 


and friends, the kindness and generosity of 


his character have rendered his death an 
irreparable loss. To the poorer classes his 
professional advice was at all times gratuit- 
ously open; and such was the disinterest- 
edness of his conduct, thet his income 
never was nearly so great as the celebrity 
of his name might have procured. 

We know of no one to whose life and 
conduct we can more truly apply the clas- 
sical words which he himself inscribed on 
the tomb of one of his earliest and most 
valued friends: ** Vir prisce virtutis, per 
omnes vita gradus, et in omni vite officio, 
probatissime.”—Scotcu JouRNAL. 








aus ical Mottces. 


¢% The following are two articles, which, although | 


they amount, in effect, to regular advertisements, we 
conceive to be adapted to the plan of our work, in the 
promotion of refinement and science : 


LIVERPOOL EASTER CONCERTS. 





One of the highest treats which the musical world can 
ever expect is promised at the Music-hall, in Easter 
week, when the performances, which take place on 
Monday, Tuesday, Friday, and the following Monday, 
will be enriched by Mr. Kiesewetter, whose transcen- 
dent powers upon the violin have created the greatest 
astonishment among those before whom he has played. 
Itis, therefore, but reasonable to entértain very san- 
guine anticipations of the wonderful effect which 
his performance is expected to produce. One of the 


| cessful debutante is also distinguished for musical capa- 
city.—Miss W. herself is eighteen years of age, and ar- 


She was likely, in the first instance, to become a pupil , 
of Lanza’s; but circumstances induced her friends to | 
seek the tuition of her present able instructor. Experi- | 


W. opportunities of improving herself, and developing 
her talent under his observation, while teaching others. 
The ability which she soon displayed led to the more | 
permanent arrangement now existing, and which is likely | 
to turn out so beneficial to both parties. 
her London success has procured her offers from Edin- 
burgh and other places, from which it is said she would 
receive £5000 within the present year. 





SACRED MUSIC. 





Under this head we have to notice WEBBE’S PSAL- 
MODY for churches, chapels and families, which is pub- 
lished at the usual places, and is highly approved. It con- 
tains all the established favourite church tunes, with a 
choice selection from Handel, Purcell, Corelli, Haydn, 
&c. Mr. Webbe hasalso published ** Laudate pueri,” a 





voice; and, ** Lely! Holy! Toly!” an anthem for 
| three solo voices and chorus, with an accompaniment: 
the words by Wat. Roscor, Esq. 


ticled to Mr. Welsh till she completes her 21st year. | 


ments of the kind are so doubtful, that Mr. Welsh de- | 


clined the task; but handsomely offered to allow Miss | 


The fame of | 


favourite Quartett or Trio; the Lord’s Prayer for one | 


| Pliny ordered his galley, and, urged by his philosophie 
spirit, went forward to inspect the phenomenon. Ina 
short time, however, philosophy gave way to humanity, 
and he zealously and adventurously employed his galley 
in saving the inhabitants of the various beautiful Villas, 
| which studded that enchanting coast. Amongst others 
he went to the assistance of his friend Pomponianus, oe 
was then at Stabie. The storm of fire, and the tempest 
of the earth, increased ; and the wretched inhabitants 
| were obliged, by the continual rocking of their houses, 
to rush out into the fields?with pillows tied down by Nap. 
“kins upon their heads, as their sole defence against the 
shower of stones which fell onthem. This, in the course 
| of nature, was in the middle of the day ; buta deeper 
| darkness than that of a winter night had closed around 
| the ill-fated inmates of Herculaneum. This artificial 
| darkness continued for three days and nights; and when, 
| at length, the sun again appeared over the spot where 
| Herculaneum stood, his rays fell upon an ocean of lava! 
There was neither tree, nor shrub, nor field, nor house, 
| nor living creature; nor visible remnant of what human 
| hands had reared—there was nothing to be seen but one 
| black extended surface still steaming with mephitic va. 
pour, and heaved into calcined waves by the operation 
of fire, and the undulations of the earthquake! Pliny 
was found dead upon the sea shore, stretched upona 
j cloth which had been spread for him, where it was con. 
jectured he had perished early, his corpulent and apo. 
plectic habit rendering him an easy prey to the suffocating 
atmosphere.” 





Che Gleaner, 











* Tam but a gatherer and disposer of other men's 
stuff.” WortTon. 





THE TRAVELER. 





THE LAST DAYS OF HERCULANEUM. 


+ ~ eRe 





papers speaks of Mr. Kiesewetter as follows :—-The 
greatest novelty at the Drury-lane Theatre Oratorio 
was the first public appearance of Mr. Kiesewetter, first 
violin to his Majesty’s Chapel Royal at Hanover. The } 
renown which had preceded his arrival, had not exag- 
gerated his talents; they are of a superior order, in all | 
styles 3 for, the Concerto which he formed, called for | 
a display of the most varied, us well as of the most power- | 
ful abilities. He evinced the taste and execution of a | 
master. The moment of his performance, in fact, pre~ | 
sented a phezomenon, which we have seldom remarked | 
in our Theatres; or which, if we have observed, has 
never been of such duration as on this occasion: it was | 
that of complete silence. Not only was every movement 
suspended,—every voice hushed,—but every breath | 
seemed held, as if hearing had become the only eons 
tion for the thousands assembled! ‘The faintest note, 
—the most delicate thrill, rose, as it were, distinct in| 
vacancy. The soul followed it, till it gradually died | 
away, and became almost an imagination. Never was | 
Milton’s description of the Nigntingale’s song, more 
truly realized :— 


* Silence was pleased.” 


The applause, which delight held captive whilst Mr. 
Kiesewetter continued to weave the spell of harmony, 
burst in thunders at its close; and, as no audience had 
ever been thrown into such a state of enchantment, never 
did it bestow such rapturous marks of admiration on a 
performer.” Besides this attraction, there are engaged, 


Miss Wilson, Mr. T. Welsh, and Mr. Braham; of the 
two latter it is unnecessary to speak; but we must de- 
vote a few lines to Miss Wilson. 

This favourite songstress is a native of the southern 
partof Berwickshire, in Scotland, her father being from 
the town of Coldstream. A younger sister of the sue | 








We cxtract the following fine effort of descriptive 
| eloquence, from the Review of Mr. Atherstone’s Poem, 
on this subject, in Baldwin’s London Magazine for the 
| present mon th: 

“A great city—situated amidst all that nature could 
create of beauty and profusion; or art collect of science 
and magnificence—the growth of many ages—the resi- 
dence of enlightened multitudes—the scene of splendour, 
and festivity, and happiness—in one moment withered 
as by a spell—its palaces, its streets, its temples, its 
gardens ‘glowing with eternal spring,’ and its inhabi- 
| tants in the full enjoyment of all life’s blessings, oblite- 
rated from their place in creation, not by war, or fainine, 
or disease, or any of the natural causes of destruction 
to which earth had been accustomed—but in a single 
night, as if by magic, and amid the conflagration, as it 
were, of nature itself, presented a subject on which the 
wildest imagination might grow weary without even 
equaling the grand and terrible reality. The eruption 
of Vesuvius, by which Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
overwhelmed, has been chiefly described to us in the 
letters of Pliny the younger to Tacitus, giving an account 
of his uncle’s fate, and the situation of the writer and his 
mother. The elder Pliny had just returned from the 
bath, and was retired to his study, when a small speck 
or cloud, which seemed to ascend from Mount Vesuvius, 
attracted his attention. This cloud gradually increased, 
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THE } NEW A? NTARCTIC LAN 
—_— 
[Continucd from page 50 of the present volume.} 
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tespecting this country, the discovery of 
which was first announced in the Literary 
Gazette, the Edinburgh Philosophical Jour- 
nal has obtained some further interesting 
accounts. They occur in a notice of a 
second voyage, under E. Barnfield, master 
of the Andromacie, who was despatched in 
the brig which originally visited New Shet- 
land (the William) in order to ascertain 
the truth of the statements brought by Mr. 
The wr.ter says, 
‘We sailed frem Valparaiso on the 20th of 
December, 1819, but did not arrive on 
cruising ground till the 16th of January, 
1820, having been almost constantly har- 
rassed with baffling winds and calms till we 
arrived ina high southern latitude. On that 
day, however, we had the good fortune to 


Smith and his crew. 








and at length assumed the shape of a pine tree, the 
trunk of earth and vapour, and the leaves, ‘ red cinders.’ | 


discover land to the south-eastward, cx- 
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tending on both bows as far as the eye could 
reach. Ata distance, its limits could scarce- 
ly be distinguished from the light white 
clouds which floated on the tops of the 
mountains. Upon a nearer approach, how- 
ever, every object became distinct. The 
whole line of coast appeared high, bold, and 
rugged ; rising abruptly from the sea in per- 
pendicular snowy clifls, except here and 
there where the naked face of a barren 
black rock showed itself amongst them. In 
the interior, the land, or rather the snow, 
sloped gradually and gently upwards into 
igh hills, which appeared to be situated 
some miles from the sea. No attempt was 
made to land here, as the weather became 
rather threatening, and a dense fog came 
on, which soon shut every thing from our 
yiew at more than a hundred yards distance. 
A boat had been sent away in the mean 
time to try for anchorage ; but they found 
the coast completely surrounded by dan- 
gerous sunken rocks, and the bottom so 
foul, and the water so deep, that it was not 
thought prudent to go nearer the shore in 
tke brig, especially as it was exposed to 


almost every wind. The boat brought off 


seme seals and penguins which had been 
shot among the rocks: but they reported 
them to be the only «animated objects they 
had discovered. ‘The latitude of this part 
of the coast was found to be 62 deg. 26 min. 
S. and its longitude to be 60 deg. 54 min. 
W. 

« Three days after this, we discovered and 
anchored in an extensive bay, about two de- 
grees farther to the eastward, where we were 
enabled to land and cxamine the country. 
Words can scarcely be found to describe its 
barenness and sterility. Only one small 
spot of land was discovered on which a land- 
ing could be effected upon the Maén, every 
other part of the bay being bounded by the 
same inaccessible cliffs which we had met 
with before. We landed ona shingle beach, 
on which there was a heavy surf beating, 
andfrom which a small stream of fresh-water 
raw into the sea. Nothing was to be seen 
but the rugged surface of barren rocks, upon 
which myriads of sea-fowls had laid their 
eggs, and which they were then hatching. 
These birds were so little accustomed to the 
sight of any other animal, that, so far from 
being intimidated by our approach, they 
even disputed our landing, and we were 
obliged forcibly to open a passage for our- 


selves through them. They consisted prin- 


cipally of four species of the penguin ; with 
albatrosses, gulls, pintadoes, shags, sea-swal- 
lows, and a bird about the size and shape of 
the common pigeon, and of a milk-white 
plumage, the only species we met with that 
was not web-footed. We also fell in with a 
number of the animals described in Lord 
Anson's voyage as the sea-lion, and said by 
him to be so plentiful at Juan Fernandez, 
many of which we killed. Seals were also 
pretty numerous; but though we walked 
some distance into the country, we could 
observe no trace either of inhabitants or of 
any terrestrial animal. It would be im- 
possible, indeed, for any but beasts of prey 
to subsist here, as we met with no sort of 
vegetation, except here and there small 
patches of stunted grass growing upon the 
surface of the thick coat of dung which the 
sea-fowls left in the crevices of the rocks, 
and a species of moss, which occasionally 
we met with, adhering to the rocks them- 
selves. In short, we traced the land nine or 
ten degrees east and west, and about three 
degrees north and south, and found its ge- 
neral appearance always the same, high, 
mountainous, barren, and universally cover- 
ed with snow, except where the rugged 
summit of a black rock appeared through 
it, resembling a small island in the midet of 
the ocean; but from the lateness of the 
season, and the almost constant fogs in which 
we were enveloped, we could not ascertain 
whether it formed part of a continent, or 
was only a group of islands. If it is insu 

lar, there must be some of an immense ex- 
tent, as we found a gulf nearly 150 miles in 
depth, out of which we had some difficulty 
in finding our way back again. 

‘The discovery of this land must be of 
great interest in ageographical point of view, 
and its importance to the commercial in- 
terests of our country must be evident from 
the very great numbers of whales with which 
we were daily surrounded ; and the multi- 
tudes of the finest fur-seals and sea-lions 
which we met both at sea and on every point 
of the coast, or adjacent rocky islands, on 
which we were able to land. The fur of 
the former is the finest and longest I have 
ever seen; and from their having now be- 
come scarce in every other part of these 
seas, and the great demand for them, both 
in Europe and India, they will, I have no 
doubt, become, as soon as the discovery is 
made public, a favouritespeculation amongst 


sea-lion is, 1 am told, nearly equal in vaiue 
to that of the spermaceti whale. And the 
great number of whales we saw every where 
near the land, must also be an important 
thing to our merchants, as they are said to 
have been lately very scarce to the north- 
ward, 

« We left the coast on the 21st of March, 
and arrived at this place on the 14th of 
April, having touched at Juan Fernandez 
for refreshment.” 

It is a singular coincidence, that the 
biography of Capt. Cook closes (by way of 
summary) with the declaration, that the il- 
lustrious navigator had decided two great 
problems—namely, that there was no ant- 
arctic land, and no passage into the arctic 
polar sea. These unlucky assertions are, 
by a strange chance, both negatived in the 
same year, 1820. 


Ke = 
SKELETON OF A WHALE FOUND ON A HILL IN 
NEW SOUTH SHETLAND. 

— 

We have been favoured with the perusal of a letter, 
dated ** Ship George, New Shetland, Jan. 3, 1821,” 
from a young man who embarked from this port, in the 
fur trade, to that newly-discovered island. The George 
visited the Falkland Islands, where it was hoped to 
kill some of the numerous cattle that herd on that shore ; 
but they were too wild to permit a near approach. They 
however killed 142 wild ‘geese, and a bear, which af- 
forded a seasonable supply. They quitted these islands 
in November; and, in December, reached New South 
Shetland, the barrenness, and inhospitable climate of 
which, the writer describes with the spleen of a disap- 
pointed traveler. One day, while walking on a moun- 
tain, never probably before trodden by human foot, he 
discovered the skeleton of a whale, lying in the snow, 
which does not disappear in that region even in summer. 
The discovery of this animal, at a distance from the 
sea, and on the height of a mountain, gives ample 
scope for speculation to the naturalist, curious in delu- 
vian lore. The people of the George had not seen a 
star or moonlight from the time of their arrival; the 
sun was only 2 hours under the horizon during the 24 
But the fog was sometimes so dense, that on one ocea- 
sion the boat was dashed among the unseen rocks, and 
the crew with difficulty escaped destruction. The cold 
(in January, which is the summer of these regions) was 
similar to that of our Christmas. They had secured 9000 
skins, and continued to kill about 1,000 seals a week, 
although they were not so numerous as had been repre- 
sented at Liverpool. 


——— > Ea) >< 


DUC £GGS. 
— 
An elderly lady, in Dumfries, on breaking open an 
egg at supper, was greatly astonished to see something 
like a worm put up its snout, and then disappear. Think- 
ing she might be mistaken, she put on her spectacles ; 
and not being disposed to taste such a delicate morsel, 
she spread the contents on a plate ; when, lo! it proved 
to be either a worm or an asp, about an inch and a half 
long. The egg (that of a duck) had no smell, and ap- 








our merchants. The oil procured from the 


peared to be quite fresh.—-Dumfries Journal. 
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LINES 
ON THE DEATH OF 
—_— 
Look on the ruin Death hath made; 
How wasted now those lov’d remains ! 
How dreary the eternal shade, 
Which wraps them in the spoiler’s chains! 
Once o’er that pale and marble brow, 
Her smiling train Hope gaily led ; 
And from those dark’ned orbs below, 
°Mid many a sunny ringlet play’d. 
Bright was the glow on that wan check, 
The hues of youth were blushing there ; 
And sweetly did the flatt’rer speak 
Of many a gay returning year. 
Cold too are now those pallid lips, 
That wont to smile in youthful glee ; 
And mute the charm,’so used to fix 
Th’ admiring ear with harmony. 
O’er all that forms proportion rare, 
The stiff ning hand of Death is laid ; 
Still is the foot, that light as air, 
So oft hath tript the woodland shade. 





The joys, the sorrows of her breast, 
Shall wake the swelling sigh no more; 
The throb of life has sunk to rest, 
And Mary blooms on Eden’s shore. 
Liverpool. 


~~ <BOZEO 


TO THE WIND. 


E.F 


7 





Thou mighty pow’r unseen, yet felt and heard 
(For now | feel thy pinions cross my cheek, 
And hear thy voice, and oft articulate word, 
At lonely midnight have I heard thee speak ;) 
O stay thy rapid footsteps, for I seck 
To know thee, and from whence thou comest, and where 
Thy going is, when thou hast ceased to break, 
With the wild strife of elemental war, 
Light zepkyr’s soft repose, calm slumbering inthe air. 


In Ocean's gloomy caverns dost thou dwell ? 
Or is thy habitation in the skies ? 
What mystic form does herald thy assail 
To the bold seaman, ere the waves arise 
To mountain billows, and the vessel flies, 
Like a sear leaf before thy withering blast ? 
O thou art wonderful ! thought prostrate lies 
Before thee as a deity: how fast 
Thou hast been hurrying past me, yet thou art not past! 


All things created have a form but thee. 
How like a God the sun pursues his way 
Diffusing life and beauty ! but we see 
From whence proceeds the vivifying ray: 
But thou art viewless, formless; night and day 
Thy steps are on the ocean, on the earth, 
And far above, the clouds thy will obey. 
Before the heaven and earth, wert thou brought forth ? 
Or, did this globe, in space, produce thy mighty birth ? 


OF all the created things, within the ken 
Of human knowledge, thou resemblest most 
The Great Original; and there are men, 
So far in their own mazy reasoning lost, 
Who say, thou art the Mighty One, that dost 
Guide with a skilful hand this ponderous earth. 
How wild and weak the subtle reasoners boast ! 
The same Almighty Cause did give thee birth, _ 
That brought the globe, tlie heayen, and all existence 





orth. . 
Liverpool, 7th April, 1821. Z. 


( Transmitted from Manchester. ) 


Ah, simple maid! that gentle breast, 
The pillow now of peace and rest, 
May heave with woe, may swell with care, 
May prove the pangs of fell despair ; 
Then let no vagrant wishes find 
An entrance to thy spotless mind, 
My sweet, my artless Mary. 


Then let not pride’s fallacious ray 
Seduce thee from the humble way: 
Ambition dazzles to destroy, 
And wealth but seldom leads to joy: 
The gold and gems that shine so fair, 
Too often hide a heart of care, 

My sweet, my artless Mary. 


Ah! let not gaudy toys ensnare ; 
Sell not content for empty glare : 
Here health is found in every gale ; 
Fair virtue loves the quiet vale : 
She flies the senseless giddy throng, 
To dwell the sylvan groves among, 
My sweet, my artless Mary, 


Take now the moral of the lay : 

Ah! never discontented stray, 

From that safe path where peace presides, 

To flaunt where empty pomp resides ; 

For man will flatter to betray, 

Then Icave with scorn their helpless prey, 
My sweet, my artless Mary. 


For I, whatever ills befall, 
Would love thee, though despised by all ; 
Would meurn the fate that bade thee roam ; 
Would try to lure thee to thy home ; 
And, if affection could not save, 
Would sink with thee into thy grave ; 

My sweet, my artless Mary. 





Sine Arts. 





ON THE STUDY OF COINS, 


LETTER VI. 


(Written for the Kaleidoscope. ) 
i 
ON THE PRESERVATION OF COINS, AND 
ON THEIR FORGERIES. 
—<— 


TO THE EDITOR. 
——— 

Srr,—As the variety of the reverses forms one of the 
chief recommendations of this study ; so, perfect pre- 
servation cdnstitutes one of its greatest beauties. In- 
deed, it is highly risible to see a collector poring over 
the obliterated remains of antiquity, and from each 
letter, or even sometimes from but the moiety of one, 
which to complete is a riddle in itself, forming a word 
which he eventually translates into some remarkable 
occurrence, suitable to its small remains. This folly 
is justly and well ridiculed by the facetious author of 
Peregrine Pickle; in which he introduces a virtuoso, 
who, out of an English farthing, with nothing remain 
ing of the word Britannia, but the N1, finds the victory 
of Severus over Pescennius Niger: and equally liable 
are all to fall into the same error. 

Nothing contributes so much to their preservation as 
that fine rust, with which we frequently find them 
surrounded; and which is caused by their lying in a 
particular soil. But while this rust is so ornamental to 
the brass and copper, it is most prejudicial to the gold 
and silver, which never admit of a perfect coat, on the 
former it preserves the medal from the ravages of time, 
yet does not conceal one line which is on the coin 
itself; but on the two latter it corrodes the coin instead 
of preserving it: and, as the state of such coins is the 
cause of their fetching high prices, so it has been the 





—= 


inducement to persons of skill to exercise their inyen 
tion for the purpose of imitating it; but they have ~ 
yet so far fallen short in their projects, as not to be 
able to deceive the most youthful collector. 

We frequently find coins in which the letters ate 
displaced, as is particularly common in those of Clau- 
dius Gothicus; but they are not so much esteemed 
and their condition is also regarded as dubious. Nei. 
ther are those so highly valued, the reverses of which 
are blundered by a slip of the hammer; and not only 
the reverses, but we sometimes sec a double head 
whilst the figures on the other side are perfectly well 
struck. There is also another blemish, which, not- 
withstanding, is a recommendation, inasmuch as it jg 
looked upon as a proof that the coin is of undoubted 
antiquity ; that is, when the edges are split, and even 
they appear sometimes split as far as the middle by the 
force of the hammer; a further description would be 
unnecessary. But as this crack has been attempted to 
be imitated, a few hints may be useful: in the ancient 
ones the branches of the crack will be in an irregular 
and gradually diminishing form, whilst on the for. 
geries you may plainly discern the marks of the file 
and its sudden termination ; a little practice may be 
necessary at first, but in a short time the distinction 
will be so evident as to cause a surprise that you should 
ever have been deceived by such a vile attempt. 

The most exquisite imitations of the money of the 
ancients are those of the Paduans; and in such high 
estimation are they held, as frequently to fetch a higher 
price than those they are made to imitate; and for a 
further description of the various modes of counterfeit. 
ing, the reader is referred to the chapter on that subs 
ject by Pinkerton, who has enlarged very fully on the 
subject, as well as afforded the means of Ciscovering 


such from the genuine, 
AN ANTI 4 
Liverpool, March 26, 1821. api ee 





ear. 


Antiquities. 
DISCOVERY OF A ROMAN ALTAR. 
-_—< > 
(From the Chester Guardian. ) 
—- 








A few days since, in an orchard, in the holding of Mr 
Faulkner, in Further Boughton, near Chester a RomEn 
Altar, in an excellent state of preservation was found 
It is about four feet high, with a shallow basin on the 
top, supported by two volutes. The shaft of the column 
is four sided; on two of its sides isthe following inscrip- 


tion: 
NYMPHIS 
ET 


FONTIBUS 
LEG. XX. 


in extended characters, Nymphis et Fontibus Lewiane 
Vicessima valente vitrici ; which may be thus Roglished 
Dedicated to the Goddesses of the Waters ana ta the S; 9 
rits of the Fountains, by the soldiers of the Twentiah 
Legion, the powerful, the conquering, 

_** It appears that Chester was the seat of the Twen- 
tieth Legion, or Legio Vicessima valens victrix + and 
although it might possibly have been anteriorly a British 
station, there is little doubt of its having been fortified 
by Ostorius Scapula, for the protection of the Roman 
army, after the defeat and capture of Caraetacus, in 
A. D. 59.” According to which, this altar has been 
placed in lis present situation somewhere about 1800 
years. The ground near to where it was formed has 
been considerably underdug, so as to drain off the upper 
waters, but there can be little doubt, that, at the na 
date, this scite abounded with springs and wells of 
water. At the introduction of Christianity into our 
island, this altar was most probably overthrown (it was 
found lying on one side) and the heaps of clay thrown 
ori) cate Mean raced me Various remains of anti- 
1 I zen found on the s i ’ 
ons Ag € Spot, as pieces of Ronan 
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Scientific Potices. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


s1n,—As it may be interesting to many of your 
readers to possess a scale of the gradations of the 
facial line, as arranged by Professor Camper, I have 
made a drawing of a size suitable for the columns 
of your entertaining and useful publication, which 
js at your service, should you think it worth the 
trouble and expense to have it engraved for insertion. 
With it I inclose a few extracts from authors who 
have written on the subject.—I remain yours, &c. 

April, 1821. T. T. 





—— 


Lavater says, ‘It must have been already remarked, 
that I take the system of the bones as the great out- 
line of man; the skull as the principal part of that 
system, and that I consider what is added almost as 
the colouring of this drawing; that T pay more at- 
tention to the form and arching of the skuil, as far 
as Lam acquainted with it, than all my predecessors ; 
and that I have considered this most firm, least 
changeable, and far best defined part of the human 
body, as the foundation of the science of physiog- 
nomy.’ 

He asks, ‘Which are in general the weakest ani- 


By way of illustration, the annexed sketch may be referred to. 


D 


A B C 


A. Monkey; B. Oran Outang; C. Negro; D. American Savage ; E. Asiatic; F. European; G. Beau 


Fieal of the Roman Painters; H. Grecian Antique. 








mals, and the most remote from humanity? the 
most incapable of human ideas and sensations? 
Beyond all doubt, those which in their form Icast 
resemble map.’ 

Lavater frequently dwells upon the forehead, the 
nose, and the chin; which he conceives tu be the 
three leading features. He asks, ‘What care of 
education can arch the skull of a negro like that of 
a star-conversant astronomer ” 

According to Professor Camper, the facial line of 
a monkey wakes an angle of 40 degrees with the 
horizontal line; that of an Oran Outang, 58; that 
of a negro, 70; of a Chinese, 75; of an European, 
80 or 90. The Roman painters preferred the angle 
of 95 deg.; the Grecian antique, 100. If above 
100, it begins to grow monstrous; and with a greater 
angle, the head must resemble that of a child labour- 
ing under hydrocephalus. Sve the scale above. 

Dr. Thuuberg says, ‘The language, which fre- 
quently is almost the only thing that distinguishes 
the indolent Hottentots from the brute creation, is 
poor, unlike any otherin the w orld; itis pronounced 
with a clack of the tongue, and is never written’— 
Gamon says, ‘The sound cf their voice resembles 
sighing, Spitsbergh says, that ‘their language 


resembles the clucking of a turkey.’ 
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ELEGANT AND INGENIOUS CHEMICAL 
EXPERIMENT. 
DOMUS AMICA, DOMUS OPTIMA. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
—-- 


There could scarcely be a publication more filly 
affording room to expatiate on the pleasures of home 
than the Kaleidoscope, which so often conduces 
to the amusement of the family circle; and he who 
should make that subject the theme of his tribute to 
its colunns, might, with ability, richly add to their 
worth, and produce pleasure and benefit to many of 
its readers. r a 

The pleasures of home arc varied and infinite ; 
but their excellence is only known to the serene and 
virtuous mind. To the soul which suffers itself to 
be the slave of violent passiov, those pleasures are 
ax transient gleams of sunshine on a stormy sea ; 
and to the eye, ever bent on the selection of a novel 
object of dissipation, the joys of home are as things 
invisible, or else not existing. These observations 
lead to the introduction of the following trifle, which 
shows that the slightest occurrence may be directed 
by the willing mind to augment the simple joys of 
the fireside. 

A short time ago, a young lady was one afternoon 
presented with a vote, on opening which she found, 
in the handwriting of one of her brothers, the fol- 
lowing lines: 


Lady ! a secret, dark and deep, 
Must on this album ever sleep, 


| 
| 





Till magic power shall give it birth, 
And in heaven’s colour call it forth. 
What shall destroy this mighty world ? 
That power apply: the veil’s unfurled. 

After reading this with much surpr'se, her atten- 
tion was called to the piere of blank paper inclosed 
in the note, Puzzled at first, she knew not what to 
make of it; but she soon conceived that she was 
to eniploy the agency of fire, and, on heating the 
paper, she beheld it covered with characters of a 
fine blue, and was able to read as follows: 

Yet the magician* waves his wand, 

The sylph yet in the ether dances, 
The music wakes to lifeless hand, 

The peacock in proud glory glances ; 
The serpent wreathes his train of gold, 

The bird of paradise is singing: 
She who would the scene behold, 

Must watch when eight the bells are ringing. 
The fire has glowed; the secret’s known : 
Vanish words ! the charm is done. 








The blue characters obeyed this injunction ; for 
while the young lady contianed gazing on them and 
trying to guess the meaning, the whole graduatly 
vanished, and the paper remained ju ber hands blank 
as at first. She at leagth remembered having asked 
her brother if Mr. Louis's exhibition was still in 









town, aud when be would go with her fo see it; and 
now she found her queries answered by the mystic | 
paper, and beld-herself in readiness accordingly. | 

The pleasure afforded by the exhibition was | 





* The magician, mechanical musician, peacock, bird, 
&e. formed a part of the ingenious exhibition of the 
mechanism of Mr. Louis. 





heightened by the previous little scheme, the detail 
of which will perhaps not be uninteresting to some 
of your young readers who beheld the mechanism 
of M. Louis, though invited less mystically: but it 
is chiefly meant to show them on how slight a basis 
the magic wand of good humour can raise a fairy 
superstructure, and add to the happiness of home. 
T. of P 


24th March, 1821. M. 








The Naturalist’s Diary, 
FOR APRIL, 1821. 


(Concluded from our last. ) 
—<->_-_ 

The progress of vegetation is general and rapid in 
this month. 

The blossoms of trees now present to the eye a 
most agrecable spectacle, particularly in those cuan- 
ties which abound with orchards, Blackthorn is 
the first that puts forth its flowers ; a bost of others 
follow, among which may be named the ash, ground- 
ivy, the box-tree, the pear-tree, the apricot, the 
peach, nectarine, the wild and garden cherry; and 
the plum; gooseberry and currant trees; the haw- 
thorn, the apple-trec, and the sycamore. 

The beech, elm, and larch are now infull leaf. The 
larch also exhibits its red tufts, or flowers, which 
soon expand into cones, and the fir tribe show their 
cones also. The first larch-trees ever seen in Seot- 
land were sent to the Duke of Athol at Dunkeld, 
in the year 1788, in two garden-pots. They 
came from Switzerland, and were at first put into 
the green-house. By degrees it was discovered that 
that they could bear the winter of Scotland without 
injury; they were therefore planted in the Duke’s 
park at Dunkeld, very near his house. There they may 
be still seen, having grown in the course ef St years, 
which have elapsed since they were planted, to the size 
of very large trees, Their circumference, about a foot 
above the ground, is vearly 18 feet; and at the 
height of 8 feet, the circumference 1s nearly 14 feet. 
Thus in 81 years they have produced as much wood 
as an oak would in the course of several centuries. 
Frown thesetwo parent trees havesprungall thelarches 
which abound so much in Scotland. The reproaches 
of De. Johnson turned the attention of Scottish land- 
lords to planting; and in many parts of Scotland, 
particularly in Perthshire, the defect of which the 
Doctor complained has been removed, The twe 
greatest planters of trees in that county, and per- 
haps in Scotland, are the Duke of Athol and the 
Earl of Breadalbane; each of these noblemeu, it is 
said, has planted at least sixty millions of trees, 

That magnificent and beautifal tree the horse-chee- 
nut, now displays its honours of fine green leaves 
and its handsome “ spikes pyramidal” of white and 
red flowers. Itis quite the glory of forest trees 
The common laurel is in flower. 

Many and lovely are the flowers which are show- 
ered, in profusion, from the lap of April: amoug 
them may be named the jonquil, anemoné, ranun- 
ciulus, polyanthus, aud the crown imperial. Othes 
flowers which adorn our fields, at this time, are tae 
chequered daffodil, the primrose*, the cowslip, tie 








* THE PRIMROSE. 

Welcome, pale Primrose! starting up between 
Dead matted leaves of ash, and oak, that strew 
The every lawn, the wood, and spinney through 

Mid creeping moss and ivy’s darker green ; ; 
How much thy presence beautifies the ground ! 

How sweet thy modest, unaffected pride 

Glows on the sunny-bank and wood’s warm side. 
And where thy fairy flowers in groups are fourd, 

The school-boy roams enchantingly along, 
Plucking the fairest with a rude delight : 

While the meek shepherd stops his simple sens, 
To gaze a moment on the pleasing sight, 

O’erjoyed to see the flowers that truly bring 

The welcome news of sweet returning Spring. 

Glare, 


* 
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lady-smock, and the hare-bell. The yellow star of 
Bethleham in woods; the vernal squill among 
maritime rocks; and the wood-sorrel are now in full 
flower. The leaves of the wood-sorrel abound with 
acid, which is extracted, and, when cbrystallized, 
forms the salt of lemons, useful for removing stains 
inlinen, This and the wood-anemoné now in flower, 
have both white blossoms, and inhabit shady woods. 
The word anemoné has been adopted into our Flora 
from Theophrastus and other Greek naturalists. 
Pliny says, it never thrives but when the wind blows ; 
and hence the name anemoné nemorosa. The ancm- 
oné, here alluded to, adurns most of our woods, pret- 
tily tinged with a pale blush colour; but when the 
winds of March and April cease, and the warmth 
of May commences, it fades to pallid white, and dies 
way. 
The early part of this month, in backward springs, 
affords great advantage tu the curious botanist ; for 
the barrenness of the hedges leaves exposed many 
plants which thrive in thickets ; and the early stages 
of some, and the entire growth of others, are often 
hidden from view by the tangled bramble and thick 
foliage of the hawthorn. Of this kind is the spurge- 
laurel, an evergreen shrub, with numerous lance- 
shaped leaves on the tops of the branches, and small 
yellowish green flowers; but so deep in the thicket, 
that, if the fuliage were much advanced, the plant 
would be hidden from notice. Another, deserving 
attention, is the cuckoo-pint, or wake-robin. This 
is not in flower till next mouth; but as the leaves 
and flower fall off as the seed ripens, leaving only a 
naked spike of red berries, the whole plant is never 
seen entire; and, to obtain a correct knowledge of it, 
the different stages should be attended to. In this 
month, the leaves will be found on hedge banks, 
and in the thickets and woods. They are of the ar- 
row-shape, of a glossy green; some spotted with 
irregular black spots, others without such marks. 
It will afford much amusement to watch the pro 
gress of vegetation in this plant. 

To the interesting violet, we cheerfully add an- 
other tribute to that already given in March. 


Sent toa Lady addicted to fushionable hours, with 
A VIOLET. 


Did you but know, when bathed in dew, 
How sweet the little Violet grew 
Amidst the thorny brake, 
How fragrant blew the&mbient air, 
O’er beds of primroses so fair, 
Your pillow you’d forsake. 
Paler than the autumnal leaf, 
Or the wan hue of pining grief, 
The cheek of sloth shall grow ; 
Wor can cosmetic wash, nor ball, 
Nature’s own favourite tints recal, 
If once you let them go. 


Various kinds of insects are now seen * sporting 
in the sun-beams,” and living their “ little hour.” — 
The mole-cricket is the most remarkable of the insect 
tribe seen about this time. The blue flesh-fly 
and the dragon-fly are frequently observed towards 
the end of this month. Little maggots, the first 
state of young ants, are now to be found in their 
nests. The great variegated libellula (libellula raria 
of Shaw) which appears, principally, towards the de 
cline of summer, is an animal of singular beauty. 
The cabbage butterfly also now appears, 

The black slug abounds at this season. The com- 
mon brown slug, the brown, the yellow, and thesmaller 
grey, are found in gardens and in fields, and where- 
ever there are plants to support them.—For the de- 
struction of slugs in gardens, we must recommend 
the saine means as for other nigh{-feeding insects. 
Hither late at night, or very early mh the morning, 
search must be made, and care taken to secure 
every slug that can be found. Vegetables lately 
planted, balf-decayed cabbages, and withered leaves, 
must be more particularly examined, as these are its 
favourite haunts. And be it remembered, that no 
search need be made but in wet weather. Ja 
parts of the garden where they abound, and where 


their depredations are most to be dreaded, lay smali 
heaps of dead leaves, and half-decayed turnips, or 
cabbages, and if the season be dry, water them plen- 
tifully at night ; in the morning remove these heaps, 
and you may be assured, that, at the same time, you 
will remove great numbers of slugs. 

Curlews, and other birds that live on worms, may 
be kept in gardens, for the purpose of destroying 
them, with some advantage. 

The spring flight of pigeons appears in this month, 
or early in the next. 

Dry weather is still acceptable to the farmer, who 
is empluyed in sowing various kinds of grain, and 
seeds for fodder; as buck-wheat, lucerne, saintfoin, 
clover, &c. The young corn and springing grass, 
however, are materially benefited by occasional 
showers, The important task of weeding now begins, 
with the farmer; and every thistle cut down, every 
plant of charlock pulled up, may be said to be not 
only an advantage to himself, but a national benefit. 

When the warmth of the seasun has caused the 
sap to rise in the oak, so that the bark will run, or 
strip off easily, this is the time for felling that sort of 
timber. 


Che WMhilanthropist. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


—— 

S1r,—You are often called upon, as the Editor of a 
widely-circulating and useful journal, to become the 
advocate of benevolence; and, did a proper feeling 
exist, generally, in the minds of those you are enabled 
to address, it would be, perhaps, one of the mest 
pleasing parts of your public duties. If there is one 
action of the human mind that yields the greatest sa- 
tisfaction, and affords more real pleasure than another, 
it must be that which prompts to universal and un- 
ceasing benevolence ; and, those who thus feel it, will 
ever be thankful when a new channel is opened for the 
diffusion of it. ’Tis with such, immediately in my 
view, I venture to solicit your attention, and that of 
your benevolently-disposed readers, to the considera- 
tion of the practicability of instituting a new society, 
for the relief of the deserving poor, the object of 
which should be to raise funds for the prudent release 
of pledged property, to restore it to the unfortunate 
owners. It would, J think be almost incredible, could 
it be known, the extensive articles of furniture, tools, 
and domestic comforts, which lie in the hands of pawn- 
brokers, for a very small and insignificant amount: ar- 
ticles which have stripped the dwellings of many honest, 
but humble individuals, and rendered, perhaps, even 
many a habitable but comfortable cellar, cheertess in- 
deed. Inan hour of temporary distress, or in a season of 
long-continued want of work, many decent families, 
to prevent the exposure of their situation ; or obliged, 
in order to obtain the necessaries of life, have parted 
with their bedsteads, comfortable beds, and clothing, 
to lie upon the ground, on straw, and withal but very 
thinly covered. On the articles as little has been asked 
as was sufficient for the immediate difficulty, and often 
much less than a pawnbroker would have been willing 
to lend upon them: times have grown no better with 
them, or they have obtained no more than was suflici- 
ent for the wants of the family, and the articles have 
lain, without redemption, till they have fallen a sa- 
crifice atpublic sale. ‘he application of a very small 
sum, in this way, to many a family, would pro- 
duce them more joy ard comfort than if expended 
for them in any other way. I have, perhaps, al- 
ready hinted sufficient to excite in many, a disposition 
to raise objections. One class of persons might be, 
perhaps, disposed to say, ** he calls upon us are already 
too numerous :” that they are numerous, is readily ad- 
mitted ; that the streams of many fountains of bene- 
volence are flowing down among the poor of Liverpool, 
is also too visible to be doubted: but, are there not 
many who cou!d do much more for their fellow-crea- 
tures than they do? and, did they remember them- 
selves to be stewards of a property they must soon give 
up and yield an account of, and that their Master 
sanctioned the appropriation of his own property to 
acts of benevolence, and put peculiar honour on those 
who sought out objects for the extension of it, they 
would be more ready and anxious to gain the commen- 














dation, * Well done thou good and faithful servant,” 





and to realise the satisfaction and thrill of pleasure 
which the blessing of the receiver shall bring down 
upon them, a pleasure unequalled and unalloyed ; for 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. It might be 
objected that it would be liable to great abuse; but 
should this prevent the attempt? What charity, or cha- 
ritable individual, but is occasionzlly imposed upon? 
And should the honest and deserving become sufferers 
owing to the ever-ready, indolent, undeserving im. 
postors who would seek its advantage? ‘There 
must be in this town a large number of respect- 
able men, who are ever moving about in the visits of 
compassion and mercy among the poor and afflicted, 
These would be able and willing to select and bring 
forward recipients for its relief, most deserving of its 
benefits; and surely none could object to place their 





bounty at the disposal and advice of such responsible. 


men. Or it might be arranged for subscribers to seek 
out the proper objects, and recommend them to a com- 
mittee, with whom regular gratuitous visitors should 
be connected, who would immediately inspect the 
cases, and report them to such committee, so that no 
indiscriminate relief should be afforded to any. It 
might be further advisable to make the individuals 
assist themselves by small weekly payments, towards 
the benefits they were to derive fromit. Some would 
feel disposed to object, perhaps, by urging that such a 
society would prove only an eneouragement to the evil 
it sought to remedy ; but could the plan be adopted, it 
would be, no doubt, assisted with proposals and advice 
sufficient to prevent this: it might be, perhaps, made a 
rule to relieve none more than once. You will per- 
ceive my intention is only to draw attention to the 
object, and to induce some able and respectable persons 
to lend their thoughts to it; and should they think it 
desirable to lend their support totbe commencing of it, 
which, for myself, I should be very glad tosee accom. 
plished. The society might be called the Liverpool 
Redeeming Society; and no institution, I think, would 
have equal opportunity of learring the situation of 
many decent and distressed families, or he capable of 
rendering them more advice. By this instituzion many 
impositions they are subject to would be brought to 
light, and many grievances be redressed for then. 
Many a useful mechanic, by having his tools restored 
to him, would be able to return to his work and pro- 
vide for his family, and it would exceed your limits to 
point out the numerous benefits the poor would reap 
from it. 
I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
W.S 


Liverpool, March 7, 1821. 





Correspondence. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
——_ 

Six,—Perhaps the two following lette-s may be 
thought interesting to some of your readers, or serve 
as a supplement to the eighth lucubration of your 
classical correspondent M. They will be found in the 
fourth volume of the Pocket Magazine, the Editor of 
which never introduces quotations or mottoes in Latin 
or French, without giving the substance in plain Eng- 
lish; a duty, which, for a very obvious reason, should 
never be overlooked by editors of cheap publications. 

I remain, 
A SUBSCRIBER TO THE KALEIDOSCopr. 

Manchester, April 5, 1821. 

*¢ Sir,—Being an ardent.admirer of genuine poetry, 
as also a collateral descendant of one of no mean 
celebrity in the annals of English literature, I have 
taken some pains to gratify the laudable enquiries of 
your correspondent ‘ Beppo,’ relative to the place of 
residence of that ‘Rural Bard,’ Robert Bloomfield. 
The information comes from an authentic source, viz. 
from the poet’s son-in-law ; who told me, in reply to 
some questions put to him regarding his (the poet’s) 
circumstances, that ‘he had enough to do to support 
himself and family ; but he had learnt that his tather- 
in-law had been employing himself in writing some 
new work (or works) and would shortly come to re- 
side in London, for the purpose of getting {t (or them) 
published.” If Iam not too late in communicating this 
piece of intelligence, I feel no doubt (judging from the 
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compkxion of Beppo’s letter) but that it will prove 
highly gratifying to him; and if-you, Sir, with your 
usual polite attention, will afford the means of con- 
veyance, it will confer a favour ona constant reader 
of your instructive miscellany. 

“JOHN SHAKSPEAR. 
“11, Austin Friars, May 25th, 1819.” 





“ ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 

“The Editor of the Pocket Adagazine has been fa- 
v. ured with a polite letter from Mr. Lane, of Biggle- 
swade, enclosing the following copy of a letter from 
Mr. Bloomfield to Mr. Lane, on the subject of our 
correspondent Beppo’s inquiries. In the hope that the 
publication of it may gratify his readeus, and be ser- 
viceable to Mr. Bloomfield, the Editor inserts Mr. 
B’s letter.” 

% Shefford, Bels. May 9th, 1819. 

“ Sir,—l feel obliged to you for the perusal of the 
Mag:zine, and your offer of writing to the Editor. 
Letters addressed to me here will reach me until Mi- 
chaelmas next, when I mean to return to London. | 
thank the parties unknown; and wish to inform them 
that Iam notin distress, except as to very moderate 
health in general, and worse signt. Numerous friends 
have been very kind in their subscriptions for my be- 
nefit, particularly my countrymen of Suffolk. If there 
should be stil other persons able and desirous to add 
to the list, their cash may be left at Messrs. Rogers 
and Co.’s, bankers, Clement’s-lane, or depos ted in my 
pocket, in which there is plenty of room. I hope to 
publish again in the ensuing winter; and am, 

“6 Sir, 
Yours, very respectfully, 
“ To Mr. Lane.” “ ROBERT BLOOMFIELD. 





[From a Correspondeit.] 

We copy the following from the Lindon Magazine 
for this month, with reference to the ** Horz Otiosx” 
in our last number: 

Robert Bloomficld-—We learn, with pleasure, that 
the muse of our rural poet, after a secession of some 
years, is about to step forth again ; and, we trust, with 
undiminished attractions. An intirm state of health, 
and an almost total loss of sight, have rendered Mr. 
Bloomfield entirely dependent for support on the pro- 
duce of his former poems; and, as his hand has ever 
been open to the demands of those dear to him, that 
resource has been cx-remely limited. 


a a 
HOR OTIOS. 


[Written for the Kaleidoscope.} 


No. IX. 





MAN is practis’d in disguise, 
And cheats the most discerning eyes. 
Gray. 
—<—_ 

Without pretending to much acquaintance with 
the craniological doctrines uf Gall or Spurzheim, 1 
have frequently amused myself with looking in the 
faces of the numerous busy mortals daily crowding 
the stecets, aud fan-y, at least, that I have some- 
times got a clue to the mind by a little attention to 
the countenance ; and though far from having found 
an infallible indicator of men’s minds in their faces, 
1 have frequently thus procured a little amusement, 
whea perhaps [ was too idle to seek after it in 
more serious Occupations, 

But amongst no class of mankind have I been less 
successfal, in these my impertinent speculations, 
than with those generally designated ‘the mercaatile 
world.” Here, [ must coufess, I am completely be- 
wildered : the coutuur of the face does not here give 
much indication as to the quality of the heart ; and 
except when | have been able to steal a hint from a 
gouty foot, or what is valgarly, yet appositely called 
‘a Brandy Nose,’J am often as much at a loss what 
conclusion to come to, regarding the tempers or 
habits of those [I have selected to philosophize upon, 
as | have frequently been to find an individual ‘on 
"Change, when, afier wandering through labyrinths 


| of cotton brokers and merchauts, ship brokers and 
| sugar bakers, miilers, dandies, speculators, aud 
j idlers, I have been obliged to give up the search in 
| utter hopelessness of success. 

The constant frown that dwells on the couate. 
uance of that whipper-in to the Muses, the school- 
master, (no offence to those worthy gentlemen; 
whipper-in to the Muses is surely no very coutempti- 
ble ttle) is nut the result of ill-humour so much as 
of continued aud unrestrained authority, the traces 
of which are visible upon the visages of these literary 
dictators, The tremenduus scowl! of the Dandy is 
scarcely worth notice, beiug generally used as a kind 
vf accumpaniment to an enormous pair of whiskers, 
or it nay be mustachoes, which are now the favou- 
rite offensive weapon with these heroes of the stiff 
neck, 

The cloud that overhangs the face of ‘the man of 
business’ is nut caused by a continual exhaustion 
vf spleen; it dues not betuken a surly, morose, un- 
sociable being; but is produced by long and close 
application to the affairs of the countiug-house, 
where the feelings of the man are generally repressed. 
In the bosom of his family he may be seen in pro- 
prid persona ; but iu his cuunting-house he is so 
completely metamorphosed, bis uatural countenance 
so obscured, his liveliness su repressed; he is in so 
continual au agony respecting the safety of this ves- 
sel, or the success of that speculation, that, as before 
hiuted, unless directed by a gouty shoe, or some 
vther such unsophisticable object, L have beeu very 
uusuccessful in my researches, 

Give me the man for a friend, whose mind may be 
read in his couutenauce! [ do nut mean that he 
should bave the awkward clownishness of the coun- 
try-man, nor such vacant, good-humoured bashful- 
ness as the servant girl betrays; but that honest, 
uudisguised appearance, which indicates an amiable 
rather than an empty mind. Whatever produces so 
many dull visages on "Change, vacaucy of miud is 
uot perhaps the cause; the merchants of this town 
being famuus for their general knowledge, and many 
of them even for their literary attainments. The 
Liverpool Exchange is nut, however, the must gene- 
val spot for literary characters. The rose may vcca- 
siuually be found luxuriautly flourishiug in the 
desert; but Lam greatly mistaken if the majority 
vf these geutlemen will nut turn with far greater 
eagerness towards the barbarous shores of Brazil or 

hill, than to the classical plains of Greece; the 
deadly clime of the West Ladies is far more inviting 
tu them than the temperate breezes of Italy: never- 
theless, they are by no meaus destitute either of bril 
jiant imagiuations or studious habits; the man of let- 
ters could scarcely view with more eathusiasm the 
Partheacn of Athens, than the man of busiuess the 
coffee plantativas of Jamaica: aud the merchant 
will peruse the § Lex Mercatoriw with as much dih- 
gence as the scholar Hurace’s * 1 € -irfe Puetica, 
A broke:’s circular, or foreign prices current are tu 
me dry esough; but how eagerly the merchant de- 
vours them! Can the Greck student take more 
paius to unravel the mysteries of Homer, than the 
merchaut to calculate the different exchanges? o1 
dues the one read with more pleasure the Siege of 
Troy, or any of Virgw’s stories, than the other the 
pages of his ledger? Aud as tu euthusiasm of soul, 
which the scholar supposes to be his aluue, can he 
boast of having ever heard with balf so much plea 
sure uny news from Parnassus, as the merchant 
evinces upon hearing of a fall in the price of cotton 
at New Grleaus, ov elsewhere? View the wan face 
of the scholar, and the chubby rotundity of the 
meichaut’s visage, and be conviuced, that, whatever 
difference there may be in the intellectual pleasures, 
the man of business bas got something substantial ! 
So long as his banker buws potitely, which will be 
just as long as the balance keeps on the right side, 
the combined forccs of the Ediuburgh and Quarterly 
Reviews, et hoe genus omne, will not cause him a 
mowmeiut’s uneasiness; the poor author would shud- 





der with unfeigued horror at a squib let off in a 


‘frolic by an odd straggler from the forces of either ; 





but the merchant defies critics ! and well he may, 
considering that himself is a very notable one. The 
Reviewer may fret himself to death, endeavouring 
to find a limping couplet in an unfortunate author, 
on which to descant and_ show bis critical acumen: 
the merchant at one glance determines whether his 
book-keeper has kept the ledger straight ; and the 
uneven sides of his cash-book will reaaily prove, 
with the most critical accuracy, whether his cash- 
keeper has cheated him of a new coat or a thousand 
pounds; whether his debtors are poor, or his credi- 
tors noisy. 

The scholar may introduce himself to Elysium, 
and banquet himself with nectar; he may cram his 
empty maw with ambrosia, quite as satisfactorily as 
the poor fellow in the Arabian Nights, aud after 
all he may go supperless to bed (if perchance he has 
one:) the merchant goes to Surr’s or Horridge’s, 
and never envies the poor wretch who (in imagina- 
tion at least) has dined with Jupiter. The scholar, 
by the help of a lively imagination, may picture to 
himself the fleet of Alneas; ov he may fancy he sees 
the car of Neptune, tritous and mermaids and alli! 
The man of business takes a walk to the Pier, to 
fiast, but his imagination with a view of these non- 
entities, but his eyes with a sight of his vessel re- 
turning home, loaded, not with Elgin marbles, or 
such like objects of virté, but with cotton bags or 
other merchantable commodities. The sight of that 
wonder of human ingenuity, the steam-boat, will 
not cause him to review the progress of the arts, 
perhaps; but he will be found ruminating on the 
possibility of these vess Is one day crossing the 
Allantic; and he can calculate with great accuracy 
the saving of time, and conscquently interest of 
money, they are destined to effect. 

And after all, staring in a man’s face is not the 
most accurate method of unraveling his secret 
thoughts, aud the dispositions of his mind, A cele- 
brated writer somewhere observes, that the ‘ most 
noble minds are frequently concealed under the 
most unpromising exterior ;’ so that our vbservations 
must of necessity be often inaccurate. Many cha- 
racters, however, such as the studious man, the man 
uf pleasure, &c. are immediately detected, Our 
remarks upon these and other characters must be 
deferred till another week. M 

Liverpool. 


Po 
THE YOUNG OBSERVER. 
-<— 

NO. 11. 

— 

TO THE EDITOR. 


“ Thesg are my companions,”—Addison. 
—ae 


Sir,—tIn imitation of my predecessor, the Spectator, 
I hasten in this paper to give you a description of my 
usual associates, who, by the bye, are as great obser- 
vers as myself. 

The first is unprepossessing in his appearance. As 
he has embraced every opportunity that has offered of 
seeing foreign lands, his complexion has become 
weatherbeaten and dark; and ‘mine being as pale as 
ashes, when walking together we form a striking con- 
trast, * Cinis ef umbra sumus.” This is, however, 
counterbalanced by bis mental powers: he is master 
of most languages and acquirements; but his forte ts 
geography; on the knowledge of which he so much 
prides himself, as to have challenged an acquaintance 
who coutradicted an assertion of his, that Morocce 
was north of the equator. Ulysses is his darling hero ; 
and would, no doubt, be still more so had he deserted 
Penelope longer. Vasco di Gama and Columbus are 
a favourite topic: the late discovery in the South Seas 
was almost too much for him; and were he prime 
minister, the public revenue would, doubtless, be en- 
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tirely spent in polar expeditions, or voyages of disco- 
very. 
The next is a chronologist (I was about to say chro- 
gometer.) The idea of time is never absent from his 
mind; nay, his bodily motions are almost as regular as 
those of aclock. He can tell the day of every ac- 
quaintance’s birth or marriage, and has several favou- 
rite epochas of his own. To-day, when he writes to 
you, he dates his letter * Anno Mundi ;’ or, to-morrow 
he gives you the Julian period; sometimes you have the 
Roman ides and kalends; but never does he condescend 
to use the English, or (as he calls them) the Gothic 
names for the days of the week. With this one sin- 
gularity he is a boon companion, and holds the second 
place. 
The third and last isan arithmetician. He, like the 
preceding, is a close observer; but his peculiar ideas 
are those of quantity. He sees a house, and calculates 
the dimensions; he views a ruin, and computes the 
solid feet. If you show him into an elegant room, he 
is lost in reckoning, by duodecimals, what the painting 
and papering may have cost. Newton and Napier are 
his worthies ; and he has no small regard for Jedidiah 
Buxton. He can tell the tonnage of a ship almost at 
a glance; nor do I know any where a better guager. 
This motley triumvirate I denominate my “ adjunct 
of place, time, and quantity;” in which three parti- 
culars [ am inexcusable if I ever err; for nothing 
pleases my friends better than to put their talents into 
action, which indeed I often do. From the first, I know 
the latitude and longitude of my lodgings ; the chro- 
nologist furnishes me yearly with the common notes 
and fast days; and my monthly expenses are examined 
by the arithmetician.— Yours, &c. 
PYRUS. 








CHESS. 


(Written for the Kaleidoscope.) 

The following game of Chess was invented by the 
Duke of Rutland, and was played very much about 
the year 1747 by some of the best players in England 
(Abm. Janssen, Stamma, &c.) ‘At this game the 
boardis 14 squares in breadth, and 10 in height, which 
rnake 140 houses; 14 pieces and 14 pawns on a side. 
The pawns might move either one, two, or three 
squares the first time. 

*« The pieces were, the King, the Queen, then two 
Bishops, two Knights, a crowned Castle, uniting the 
move of the King and Castle, and a common Castle. 

On the other side of the King was a Concubine, 
whose move was that of a Castle and Knight united, 
cwo Bishops, a single Knight, acrowned Castle, anda 
common one. The best players at this game were 
Stamma, Dr. Cowper, and Mr. Salvador. It may be 
ebserved, that the Pawns are here of very little use ; 
aad that by the extent of the board, the Knights lose 
much of their value, which, of course, renders the 
game more defective, and less interesting than the 
common ene; and since the death of Sir A. Janssen, 
in 1765, it is forgotten, or at least, disused.” 

Mr. Cox, who was in Russia in 1742, says, * Chess 
?s se common in Russia, that during our continuance 
at Moscow, scarcely entered into any company 
where parties were not engaged in that diversion; and I 
very often observed in my passage through the streets, 
the tradesmen and common people playing it before 
the doors of their shops and houses, The Russians 
are esteemed great proficients at Chess. With them 
the Queen has, in addition to the other moves, that of 


game, but which certainly renders it more complicated 
and difficult, and of course more interesting. The 
Russians have also another method of playing at Chess, 
namely, with four persons at the same time, two 
against two ; and, for this purpose, the board is larger 
than usual, contains more men, and is provided with a 
greater number of squares. I was informed that this 
method was more difficult, but far more agreeable 
than the common game.” 

ee J. 

April’2, 1821. 





sa ea wee ceanriin — 
SIEGE OF LATHOM HOUSE. 
—— . 


TO THE EDITOR. 





Sir,--I feel particularly obliged by the reply you 
have so ably, and (as far as I am concerned) so justly 
made to your correspondent ‘ Fair Play.” 

Had I been aware that ‘The brief account of the 
Siege of Lathom House” was already in the European 
Magazine, I should, by referring you to that work, 
have spared myself both the expense of employing an 
amanuensis at Oxford, and the trouble of again tran- 
scribing the MS. for the Kaleidoscope. 
Having thus vindicated my own good faith, (I trust 
to your satisfaction) allow me to return, with scorn 
the insinuation of plagiarism to the gentleman who 
has so unblushingly advanced it. Whilst he views, 
with serene satisfaction, the efforts of his pen and the 
depth of his reading, I would assure him, that there 
are those who think it no shame to send their produc- 
tions into the world unfortified with dashes or italics, 
and whe cheerfully acknowledge their absolute igno- 
rance of the matter contained in the dull octavos of 
the European Magazine. 
Your obliged and obedient servant, 

X. L. D. . 


April 11, 1812. 


—++- DOD t>+— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—_ 


Srr,—An inhabitant of the neighbourhood of St. 
Anne’s wishes (through the medium of your miscellany) 
to call the attention of our worthy Chief Magistrate 
to the shameful violatien of the Lord’s day. On Sun- 
day last, at a quarter past two o'clock, p.m. no fewer than 
12 boys, or young men, were playing at pitch-and-toss, 
within a few hundred yards north of St. Anne’s Church : 
before that hateful term Police was known amongst us, 
the Constables used to keep order, and suppress public 
violations of the Lord’s day ; and, it would be a very great 
satisfaction to the lovers of order, if the J7cad Constable 
was directed to attend to his out-door duties, particularly 
on Sundays. 

28th March, 1821. 


—2++-QDO@D+roe 
TO THE EDITOR. 
—_— 


S1x,—You will oblige a constant reader of your pub- 
lication, by noticing that there exists a great abuse 
in our fish market, by a few individuals who monopolise 
the purchase of fish, and have the market at their own 
control, by raising or depressing the price at their own 
pleasure. When a fishing-smack arrives with a cargo, it 
1s brought to the market to be weighed and sold; the 
owners of the craft and the poor fishermen are quite 
left to the mercy of the chosen few, to give what price 
they please for the best sort of fish, and the offal, such 
as gornets, small plaice and flooks they give avrg | for. 
If the fish were sold by the hammer at the place lately 
built at the north end of the town, it would be better 
for all parties, and break up those forestallers, so that 
the public would be benefited as well as the fishermen 
and their families, who have, of late been in a sad situ- 





the Knight, which, according to Philider, spoils the 


ANECDOTE OF MR. TOOKE, 
——— 
[From a Correspondent. } 
Rp 


Mr. Tooke, well known from his works on Russia 
was Chaplain to the British Factory at St. Petersburg. 
In this situation he never showed himself unmindful 
of the high duties of his office, without, however, 
being morose or censorious. One day, dining with 
some of the merchants, one of them proposed the fol- 
lowing toast :—* May egy ee guide the helm, while 
passion fills the sails.” Mr. Tooke said, ‘* Young man, 
when passion fills the sails, then cut and run, other. 
wise you are lost.” 








Co Gorrespondents, 


LaTHOM-HOUSE SIEGE.—X. L. D. has noticed our 
observations of last week, just as we anticipated from 
one whose conimunications give evidence of the gen- 
tleman and the scholar. If we do not hear further 
from him in the mean time, we shall very soon pro- 
ceed with the notes, as it is imperative in us to have 
them comprised in our present volume, in which the 
narrative commenced, 





Wa tks In DERBYSHIRE.—We have much pleasure 
in acknowledging the original MS. offered some time 
back for our publication, by a Staffordshire friend. 
It is entitled, «* A Pedestrian Pilgrimage of five days, 
through some of the most romantic parts of Derby. 
shire, 7th month, 1820; by WiLrFRED WINDEn.” 
This little work, which is peculiarly suitable for the 
Kaleidoscope, is written with taste, simplicity, and 
good feeling ; and we promise our readers no small 
gratification from its perusal, if their taste assimilates, 
in any degree, with ours. 








It is somewhat singular that both the articles suggested 
for insertion by a FRIEND, who subscribes Fimself 
A constant Reader of the Kaleidoscope from its com. 
mencent, should have already appeared in our vo. 
lumes. If our correspondent vill take the trouble, 
however, to consult the index to the first volume of 
our old series, he will meet with the objects of his 
enquiry, under the following heads :—page 200, A 

rong oe of the Public Funds ;—Pages 185 and 

189, Historical Account of the principal Bankiug 

Companies of Europe; occupying a space equal to 

about twelve columns of the Aaletduscope, in its pre- 

sent form. 





BonnomME is entitled to our acknowledgments for 
transcribing the humorous storyof CricKET, although 
he might have been spared the trouble, had he been 
apprized that we could have copied it from the Mer- 
cury, in the 9th volume of which it may be found, 
page 86. It shall have a place also in the Kaleidos- 
cope on the first vacancy. 





Cu¥ss.—All the copies of the last Kaleidoscope which 
we hare consulted are free from the errata noticed by 
A.S. of Warrington. It often happens, that the ear- 
liest impressions of publications of this nature contain 
some inaccuracies, which are detected and rectified 
before any considerable portion of the edition is com- 
pleted ; and it is probable, that the copy of our cor- 
respondent was of this number. 





The paper of ADOLESCENS on Personalities shall ap- 
pear in our next. 





Next week we shall notice the amusing impertinence of 

a pedant, who subscribes a ConSTANT READER, 

from Ormskirk. 

We have also to notice J. F.—Pyrrus—L. L.—Miatit 
—W. E.S.—WiILLiamM—AsIcus.—E.V.R.—R.H. 

—BENVOLIO, andT.S.T ~ 








Printed, published, and sold by E. Sait and Co. 
54, Lord-strect, Liverpool. 

Sold also by J. Bywater and Co. Pool-lane; Evans, Cheg- 
win & Hall, Castle-st.; T. Smith, Paradise-st.; T.War- 
brick, Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-st.; 
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and J.Smith, St. James’s-road, for ready money only. 
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